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DO YOU KNOW? 


Avocado trees grow wild and in pro- 
fusion in Colombia. 


Placing equipment overhead in a fac- 
tory is a way of saving considerably 
in what managers call “handling ex- 
penses. 

The tuberculosis death rate among un- 
skilled workers in this country is near- 
ly seven times as high as that among 
professional workers. 


As many as 20 ancient shorelines, rep- 
resenting different stages of ancient Lake 
Lahontan, which vanished shortly after 
the Ice Age, may be seen near Love- 
lock, Nevada. 

The Parthians, who were great fight- 
ers and formed an empire in the region 
of Persia in Roman days, could not make 
war in winter because their bows re- 
laxed in the wet weather. 

A veil in the desert is useful to keep 
sand out of mouth and nose, but scien- 
tists have never found out why men of 
the African desert have a strict custom 
of going veiled everywhere in public, 
even while eating. 

A curious fact about Africa’s gorgeous 
birds, the touracos, is that the red in 
their wing feathers will vanish if dipped 
in water containing a little ammonia; 
but fortunately for the birds they do not 
normally encounter water likely to fade 
their feathers. 


Some insects go fishing—and kill and 
eat fish up to an inch and a half long, 





Ancient Chinese regarded the soybean 
as sacred and essential to their civiliza. 
t10n. 

A new kind of orchestra leader's baton 
is made of an extremely clear plastic, » 
that it glows in the dark. 





Mountain goats are aided in their 
agile mountaineering by the rubberlike 
pads and sharp edges of their hoofs, 





Discovery in Ecuador of rich deposits 
of manganese, an ore used in steel man- 
ufacture, is reported by Cyril von Baw 
mann, explorer. 

More than 500 varieties of chrysan- 
themum are included in the Department 
of Agriculture’s chrysanthemum show at 
Washington, this November. 

Soviet Russia is building a new 337- 
mile highway in the East, from the 
Turksib railway at Semipalitinsk to 
Karagai, near China’s frontier. 

The Government and 44 states are 
working together to take inventory of 
how many miles of road, good and bad, 
there are in the United States. 


The thin-shelled English walnut has 
developed from a wild species of thick- 
shelled small nut no better than ordi 
nary seedling black walnuts are today. 





ARCHABOLOGY 

How does civil strife in Spain affect the 
study of Stone Age Man? p. 297. 

What kind of hairnets were worn by the 
ladies of Egypt 1600 years ago? p. 296. 
AVIATION 

What new aid to air navigation is now be- 


ing installed? p. 292. 


BIOLOGY 

What did England's first known human 
look like? p. 302. 
BOTANY 


What can be attained through “plant en- 
gineering’? p. 300. 





CHEMISTRY 

What is a source for Japanese gasoline? 
p. 296. 
ENGINEERING 

How can ground noise be eliminated from 
| talking pictures? p. 296 





WITH THE SCIENCES THIS WEEK 


Most articles are based on communications to Science Service or papers before meetings, but 
where published sources are used they are referred to in the article. 


What scientific object is attained by 


freight car collisions? p. 297. 
GEOGRAPHY 

How is the crunching of biscuits made 
noiseless at the North Pole? p. 300. 
MEDICINE 


How does refrigeration 
treatment of cancer? p. 2 


Is scalping unknown today? p. 291. 


seem to aid in 


PHOTOGRAPH Y—PHYSICS 

How large is a drop of water? p. 293. 
PSYCHIATRY 

What nations are considered sane by a 
psychiatrist who thinks most of the world 
is mad? p. 301. 
PsYCHOLOGY—STATISTICS 

Is telepathy reality or fiction? p. 298. 
PuBLIC HEALTH 


How prevalent is malaria in the United 
States? p. 294. 
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New Dangers of Sulfanilamide; 
May Harm Expectant Mother 


Physicians Warned Against Indiscriminate Use; 
Surgery Gives New Scalp and Ear After Injury 


ULFANILAMIDE is no _ panacea, 

and it may even be dangerous to 
expectant mothers for whom it was first 
hailed as a life-saving weapon against 
childbed fever, members of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons were told at 
their meeting in Chicago. 

Sulfanilamide was discussed in three 
reports of experiences with this drug, 
which has caused nation-wide alarm be- 
cause of the deaths that followed use of 
a special preparation wrongly called an 
elixir and intended for dosage by mouth. 
The reports, however, were not about 
this so-called elixir but about the drug 
itself. 

Giving of sulfanilamide itself to ex- 
pectant mothers is open to criticism from 
the standpoint of its toxic effect both on 
the mother and the unborn child, it ap- 
pears from studies reported by members 
of the department of obstetrics and gyne- 
cology of the Chicago Lying-In Hospital. 
The studies were made on animals to 
determine whether sulfanilamide had a 
poisonous effect on either the pregnant 
animal or the unborn offspring. 

More encouraging was the report of 
two members of the faculty of Rush 
Medical College, Chicago, who used the 
drug to treat streptococcus meningitis oc- 
curring as a complication of middle ear 
infection. Eleven cases of this usually 
fatal complication, ten with mastoiditis 
and one without, were treated with the 
drug in addition to mastoid operation 
in the mastoiditis cases. All the pa- 
tients recovered and no serious reac- 
tions to the drug were observed. 


Not a Panacea 


Sulfanilamide is not a panacea in acute 
gonorrhea and its promiscuous use 
should be discouraged, according to a 
statement from the staff of the Chicago 
Lying-In Hospital. The statement sum- 
marized experience with the drug in 
treating patients and ended with the 
following seven-point warning: 

1. Discourage the promiscuous and un- 
Warranted use of the drug. 

2. Encourage its use only in infections 
by organisms susceptible to its action, 


that is, streptococci, gonococci and pneu- 
mococci in the genit»l tract. 

3. Just because a patient has sepsis, 
don’t use the drug. individualize and 
make the diagnosis. 

4. Try to make the dosage compat- 
ible with each individual requirement. 
This applies to patients with kidney in- 
volvement. 

5. Determine quantitatively the con- 
centration of the drug in the blood and 
keep it below 15 milligrams per cent. 

6. Watch the hemoglobin, the white 
blood cell count and the daily excretion 
of the drug so that there is no cumula- 
tive action. So far as symptoms are con- 
cerned, beware of cyanosis (blueness of 
the skin), bouts of fever and mental 
symptoms. 

7. Avoid saline cathartics, administra- 
tion of sulfates and most drugs contain- 
ing minerals because of their harmful 
cross actions. 


Gets New Scalp 


The case of a young matron who, 
after being scalped and losing her right 
ear, was given a new scalp and ear 
made from skin off her back and a piece 
of cartilage from her rib, was reported 
by Dr. James A. Cahill of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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The modern surgeon, Dr. Cahill 
pointed out, needs to know how to treat 
cases of scalping, even though Indians 
armed with tomahawks no longer rove 
the plains and skulk in the woods. 
Scalping is fortunately rare today, but 
g6 cases of complete scalping in indus- 
trial accidents have been reported. 

In the case Dr. Cahill reported, the 
young woman was scalped because her 
hair caught in the flywheel of a power 
machine when she stooped to pick up 
something that had fallen beneath it. 
More than eight operations, spread over 
19 months, were necessary to give the 
young woman her new scalp and ear. 
The results are entirely satisfactory to her 
now and the slight deformity remaining 
scarcely shows after her headdress is in 
place. (Turn to Next Page) 


Ancestor of Dinosaurs 
Exhibited at Harvard 


NE of the world’s oldest and oddest 

animals, the ship-lizard, is now on 
display in Harvard’s Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology. It lived in Texas some 
225,000,000 years ago and its fossil re- 
mains were discovered and collected from 
the famous Texas red-beds by Prof. Al- 
fred S. Romer, L. I. Price and R. V. 
Witter. 


This ancient lizard, forerunner of the 
giant dinosaurs, gets its name from a 
sail-fin, two feet long, that runs along 
its backbone. It is about eight feet long, 
half tail and half body, and its head is 
only half a foot long. Scientists call it 
Edaphosaurus. 
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FINE FOSSIL 


This exceptional specimen of Edaphosaurus, a “ship-lizard,” was collected and mounted 


by Harvard scientists. This 8-foot creature was a forerunner of the giant dinosaurs 
and lived in Texas some 225,000,000 years ago. 
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Of the 96 cases of complete industrial 
scalping, 95 were women and one was 
a man, a Chinese whose queue was 
caught in machinery. The youngest of 
these scalped persons was eight years 
old, the eldest 63 years. 

American Indians, Dr. 
were not the 
scalping. It was a regular act of war 
even in the days of the ancient Greeks. 
It did not get into the medical litera 
ture to any extent, however, until the 
introduction of manufacturing machi- 
nery in the nineteenth century. It now 
goes by the medical name of accidental 
avulsion of the scalp, instead of the old 


Cahill | said, 


only ones to practice 


term, scalping. 
Refrigeration for Cancer 


of the body to a state 
is the new method 


“Refrigeration” 
of “semi-hibernation” 
of cancer treatment now being tried at 
Temple University School of Medicine, 
Drs. Temple Fay and George C. Hen 
ny of that institution reported. 

The “refrigerating is.done by special 
cooling devices applied to cancer areas, 
or by X-ray treatment of pituitary, thy 
roid and sex glands. The latter method 
reduces the entire body temperature. Ob- 
ject of the refrigerating is to induce a 
temperature unfavorable for the growth 
of young cancer cells, which apparently 
require the high temperatures found in 
the mouth and internal organs. 

In cases in which the method was 
used to lower the temperature of the 
area of cancer growth, there was “defi- 
nite retardation in the growth and de 
crease in its size in some _ instances,” 
the Philadelphia doctors reported. 

The X-ray “refrigeration” method is 
used in cancer cases where the tumor 
cells are widespread throughout the 
body. Reporting on this method, the 
doctors stated: 

“In one instance, the tumor cells in 
the brain, spine and bones of the body 
disappeared and have shown no signs 
of return, during the past nine months. 
In two definite improvement 


has been noted in the size of the tumor 


others, 


masses. 

The cases had all been given up as 
hopeless after all regular methods of 
treatment had failed. Whether the im- 
provement will be permanent cannot 
be stated at present, but the method is 
of importance because it gives new ap- 
proach to the cancer problem. 

Important also is the fact that pain was 
promptly relieved following “refrigera 
tion” of the area of cancer involvement. 
This alone helped to maintain the pa 
tient’s strength and morale without the 


need of narcotics. 


Research which led to this new meth- 
od was financed by the International 
Cancer Research Foundation. 

Key in Heredity 


cells of the 
meant to be 


Cancer occurs because 
body which were never 
parents of new cells suddenly begin to 
have large numbers of offspring. The 
reason they do this is because of a 
change in their hereditary make-up. 

This is the explanation, reduced to 
very simple terms, which Dr. J. P. Lock- 
hart-Mummery of London presented to 
the meeting as his theory of the cause of 
cancer. 

The theory, as Dr. Lockhart-Mum- 
mery pointed out, does not seem to help 
solve the problem of how to prevent or 
cure cancer. But in the past when the 
cause of a disease was discovered it gen- 
erally led to discovery of some means of 
prevention or cure. The same may prove 
to be true in the case of cancer. 

At all events, the key to the problem 
of what causes cancer has been found, 
he believes, in the science of genetics, 
which has to do with the way charac- 
teristics are inherited. 

Scientists recognize two kinds of cells 
in the body: germ cells, which have no- 
thing to do with disease germs but are 
the cells that are involved in reproduc- 
tion and carry hereditary characteristics 
from one generation to the next; and 
somatic cells which do not have numer- 
ous progeny. When a somatic cell dies 
it is replaced by another single cell. 

Sometimes, apparently, the hereditary 
factors called genes get mixed. Genes 
are better known as carriers of traits 
such as the color of eyes or the shape 
of noses. They also carry all the other 
features which make a particular indi- 
vidual—either a person or the innume- 
rable tiny cells which make up his body 

one sort of person or cell instead of 
another. When cancer develops, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lockhart-Mummery’s theory, 
it is because there was a biologic change 
in the genes of somatic cells which en- 
dowed them with the power of having 
offspring. This change is called a mu 
tation and is not reversible. 

Experimental proof for this theory can- 
not be given at present, Dr. Lockhart- 
Mummery said, because genes “are and 
always must remain invisible to the 
human eye and gene mutation cannot 
ever be visible.” His theory rests in- 
stead on the way it explains logically the 
known facts and fits in with other find 
ings, such as those of Dr. Maud Slye on 
the genetic factors in mouse cancers. 
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AVIATION 


New Type Airway Markers 
Being Installed by Bureau 


PURRED by approaching winter, and 

congested air trafic, the Bureau of 
Air Commerce is rushing installation of 
added radio safeguards for commercial 
planes. 

Specimens of two new types of mark. 
ers, designed to replace in time the “cone 
of silence” which marks radio stations, 
are undergoing tests now. One hundred 
airport markers in all are to be installed 
this winter. 

Airports are at present identified by 
a “cone of silence” above the airport 
radio station, which is usually located 
near the airport, but not at it. The 
beam sent out cannot be picked up bya 
plane immediately over the station, giv 
ing rise to the so-called “cone of silence” 
which has served to mark the station, 
Pilots have in the past criticized the 
“cone of silence” and have asked for a 
supplementary “positive signal.” 

The new station marker is a high 
frequency radio transmitter sending a 
narrow beam of waves directly upward 
from the station. It lights a lamp in the 
cockpit. 

Twenty fan-type markers, which send 
an interrupted signal directly upward, 
are being installed at points twenty to 
thirty miles away from airports to mark 
for the plane pilot a point at which he 
must call in to the airport to determine 
whether he has a clear path into the 
landing field. 
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DROPPING 


This one was caught just as it fell from 
the nozzle. 
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CAMERA! LIGHTS! ACTION! 


And these various water drops and their anatomy are recorded for the scientists to 
study. Drops of different sizes behave differently, the larger ones forming “necks” which 
break up into secondary drops as shown in upper view. Successive stages of the forma- 
tien of a drop are shown in lower picture; notice the neck forming behind the drop. 
Because this drop is small, the neck does not break up, but forms the nucleus for a 
new drop. These pictures were taken directly toward the very bright spark used for 
illumination and so appear in perfect silhouette; a difficult attainment. 


PHOTOGRAPH Y PHYSICS 


Water Drops Pose for Photos 
From MIT High Speed Camera 


New Field of Knowledge of Surface Tension of Liquids 
Opened By Use of Pictures Snapped 800 to the Second 


OT ALL the crack motion picture 

cameras or all the first-class cam- 
eramen are in the possession of Holly- 
wood. Nor are the only important mo- 
tion pictures a product of the nation’s 
film capital. 

Up at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at Cambridge, Mass., there’s 
a motion picture camera the like of 
which Hollywood has never before seen; 
a trio of photographers who are not 
members of the American Screen Cam- 
eramen’s Guild; a story whose scenario 
is not the product of the frenzied Movie 
City’s wordshops; and which will not 


be shown as one end of a double-fea- 
ture program. 

The camera is a costly machine that 
takes 800 photographs a second. Photog- 
raphers are Prof. E. A. Hauser, and 
Drs. H. E. Edgerton and W. B. Tucker. 

The story is the answer to the ques- 
tion, “What makes a drop of water?” 

Making 800 silhouetted photographs 
of a drop of water growing at the end 
of a tiny tube and finally breaking off 
to fall with a soft plash, the three Mas- 
sachusetts scientists are probing deeply 
into the mechanics of dripping water. 
They are showing exactly how that drop 
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of water that drips off the faucet forms. 
and why a drop of water tends to be- 
come a sphere when given half a chance. 

From their pioneering work in this 
held of colloidal chemistry, the chem 
istry of particles that are bigger than 
nature’s building blocks, molecules, but 
smaller than the smallest visible thing, 
may well come in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture discoveries ranging from how to 
make better shaving cream to better lu- 
bricating oil and grease for the world’s 
wheels. 


Applications Follow 


No thought of immediate practical 
application is in the minds of the three 
scientists, but so it has always been 
the pure scientist pushing out in search 
of knowledge; the applied scientist fol- 
lowing a short time later with discov- 
eries on which totally new ways of liv- 
ing may be based. 

Water drops tend toward a sort of 
“best size,” they found. When water was 
dripped from brass tubes the diameter 
of which was less than half a centi- 
meter (about a fifth of an inch), the 
hanging drop was larger than the diam 
eter of the tube. When the tube was 
made larger, the size of the drop was 
smaller than the diameter of the tube. 

Small drops are clean drops, that is, 
they come off cleanly, one at a time. 
But large drops have a “neck” between 
the drop and the end of the tube. And 
the larger the tube and drop, the more 
pieces the neck breaks into in falling. 

Next time Mr. and Mrs. America have 
to put some eye drops in their eyes, 
they would do well to remember this 
fact uncovered by one of the world’s 
fastest cameras. Make sure the dropper 
has a small tip; and when you count off 
six drops it will be exactly six drops 
without any in-between dripping that 
may mount up. 

Studies of surface tension were what 
the three men had in mind when they 
set up their special instruments. Surface 
tension is the tension along the surface 
of a liquid that tends to make it pull 
itself together and assume a shape with 
as small an area as possible. Drops are 
round because of that; the shape with 
the greatest volume and the least area is 
the sphere. 

This tendency to contract its surface 
makes water rise through tiny capillary 
tubes; makes it spread through the towel 
when only one end has been wet; 
colors the whole cube of sugar brown 
when one corner has been dipped into 
the coffee. Surface tension makes a 
mixture of soap and water or oil and 
water assume a frothy, bubbly form that 








in everyday life is called lather. On the 
lather depends the cleansing quality of 
soap. 

It has long been known that dissolv 
ing various substances in water changes 
its surface tension. It has also been 
known in a relatively vague way what 
changes took place when particular 
amounts of a substance were added. But 
Prof. Hauser and his associates, by 
examining with their camera the shapes 
and sizes of drops of these liquids have 
found out definite things about surtace 
tension. 

A viscous or thick liquid, such as the 
grease that goes into an automobile’s 
springs, doesn’t behave at all like a liq 
uid, they discovered. Such liquids have a 


PUBLIC HBALTH 
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marked ability to form threads. Their 
photographs showed that when glycerine, 
a liquid used among other things as 
an anti-freeze, drops from the end of a 
tube, a tough neck was formed and 
that many drops “remained joined by 
practically invisible threads.” 

Cautiously they say that the ability 
of viscous liquids to form threads may 
throw new light on the actual nature 
of viscosity—an important matter in a 
world that uses immense quantities of 
lubricants. From earlier knowledge of 
how lubricants work has come better 
and cheaper lubricants; from further 
study of the new results will come some- 
thing even better. 
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School Pupils Shock Troops 
In Battle Against Malaria 


Thousands of Youngsters 6 to 12 Will Each Give a 
Drop of Blood To Aid in Mapping Areas of Disease 


F J)UR score warriors in the fight 
against disease are going forth this 
fall to do battle against an old, as yet 
unconquered foe, malaria—the chills and 
fever plague. And they will be led in 
battle by hundreds of thousands of little 
children. 

In case you think this old disease ene- 
my has lost its grip, consider the esti- 
mates of a national authority on the sub- 
ject, Dr. Louis L. Williams, Jr., of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. Dr. Wil- 
liams believes that there were 4,000,000 
cases of malaria last summer. That is 
ten times as many as the annual num- 
ber of cancer cases, nearly 600 times the 


number of smallpox cases reported an- 
nually. 

Dr. Williams made it clear that his 
figure is only an estimate. Malaria cases 
are not reported with any degree of ac- 
curacy—hardly reported at all, in fact. 
That is one of the things the four score 
malaria fighters are going to battle. 
Without knowing how many malaria 
cases exist, it is hard to lay plans for 
wiping it out. 


Mosquito Carries Malaria 


Malaria is caused by a germ called 
a plasmodium which, as many a school 
child now knows, is carried by a particu- 





lar kind of mosquito. The malaria plas 
modium, and there are three differene 
kinds of these germs, must spend part of 
their lives in the mosquito’s body and 
part in man’s body. The mosquito sucks 
them up with the blood when she bites 
a malaria patient or carrier and later 
transfers them to another victim of her 
bite. 

Knowing this much and knowing the 
habits of the malaria mosquito, yoy 
would think that the disease could bk 
brought under control, practically erad 
cated. Scientists think so too, but they 
have been hampered in putting thei 
knowledge to work, chiefly by lack of 
funds and partly by lack of a unified 
plan of attack. 

Social Security money made available 
to state health departments from the 
federal government is now helping out 
on the financial angle. The plan of at 
tack has been drawn by health authori. 
ties of the federal government and of 9 
southern states— Missouri, Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Arkansas, Missis 
sippi, New Mexico, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Louisiana. These are the states 
where most malaria is found in this 
country. Texas also has a malaria prob 
lem, but has already started its own cam 
paign along the same lines as the other 
states have just adopted. 

First step was the training of cap 
tains and their aides for the fight. This 


THE TEST 


First the finger is cleaned thoroughly with 
alcohol-dipped gauze. Next the doctor 
sticks the finger with a long needle sharp 
enough so that it doesn’t hurt. Third, the 
microscope slide is brought down to the 
drop of blood so that the surface jus 
touches the top and so that it does nol 
touch the skin. 
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was done in a special school, the first 
school for malariologists ever conducted 
in this country. Dr. Williams occupied 
the post of principal and the faculty was 
made up of the following authorities: 


Experts Listed 


Dr. T. H. D. Griffitts, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service’s malaria labora- 
tory at Savannah, Ga.; Dr. Mark F. 
Boyd of the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
malaria laboratory at Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Dr. W. V. King, “mosquito expert” of 
the U. S. Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine station at Orlando, 
Fla.; Dr. Eugene L. Bishop, director of 
health activities of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and his assistant, Dr. Robert 
Watson; and Miss Aime Wilcox, U. S. 
Public Health Service’s expert in the 
thick film technique by which malaria 
germs are found in blood. 

School is just out for the doctors, en- 
tomologists, sanitary engineers and lab- 
oratory technicians of state health de- 
partments who will wage the new war 
on malaria. But school has only recently 
started for thousands of grammar school 
children in the rural districts of the south 
and this fact provides the anti-malaria 
warriors with a chance to fire their open- 
ing guns. These little school children will 
lead the fighters to the strongholds of 
the malaria mosquitoes. 


Must Find Strongholds 


Finding these strongholds is the first 
and most important job for the anti- 
malaria fighters. Health authorities know 
that malaria is found chiefly in rural 
areas and small villages. They know 
also that there may be much malaria 
in this county, none in that one, Dr. 
Williams explained, pointing to one of 
his maps. 

But malaria is not “spread out evenly 
over a county like butter on bread,” he 
continued. Its particular stronghold in 


each county has to be located, and will 
be located by taking a malaria index 
of children in the country schools. 
The veins of these children are a res- 
ervoir for the malaria germs. Older 
children and grown-ups, probably be 
cause they have had malaria so often 
they can tolerate it better, do not carry 
the germs in their veins for any length 
3ut the 6-to-12-year-olds do 


Starting This Fall 


which is the 


of time. 


So, starting this fall, 
season when the malaria plasmodia can 
be found most readily in the blood of 
human carriers, county health officers 
and nurses will go to every rural gram- 
mar school and take a drop of blood 
from the finger of each child. 

This blood will be smeared thickly 
on a glass slide. Blood usually is drawn 
out very thin for examination under a 
microscope, but when looking for the 
malaria germs a thick film is best. The 
blood spot will be dried and stained 
and examined under the microscope by 
the technicians Miss Wilcox has just 
trained for the work. 

When they find malaria germs, that 
child’s name will be noted and one of 
the newly-trained mosquito experts will 
go to the child’s home and carefully 
examine the entire neighborhood to find 
the breeding places of the malaria mos- 
quitoes in that region. 


Reports to Engineer 


His report will go to the sanitary en 
gineer who plots the mosquito strong 
holds on his map which also shows the 
topography of the region and especially 
the presence of stagnant water—behind 
dams, in ponds or swimming holes and 
elsewhere. 

The engineer then draws up accurate 
plans, with compiete cost specifications, 
for malaria control in that region 
by (1) drainage, which is much the best 


REVEALS MALARIA 


Important step in the test is movement of 
the slide round and round to spread the 
drop over an area equal to a five-cent 
piece. Next the slide is put under a glass 
cover to protect it from dust and allowed 
to dry. After it is dry this “thick” smear 
is stained and placed under the micro- 
scope where, if the child is infected with 
malaria, it looks something like the final 
view. 


method of mosquito control; (2) larva 
cides to cut down mesquito breeding by 
killing the larvae; and (3) screening, 
which comes off a poor third in con 
trolling mosquitoes and malaria. 

With this information, the county and 
state health officers can sit down and 
plan their 
possible control over the old chills and 
fever plague. It will be the first time 
such unified malaria control plans can 
be carried out and, in Dr. Williams’ 
opinion, will in a short time reduce the 


budgets to get the best 


amount of malaria in each state “to in 
consequential proportions.” In other 
words, the battle will be won and ma 
laria finally 
nent. 


conquered on this conti 
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ENGINEERING 


Electrical Giants Tested 
In Quarter-Mile Building 


See Front Cover 


IANT generators, each producing 
enough electricity to light the lamps 
in a million homes are shown undergo 
ing tests at the Westinghouse East Pitts 
burgh plant in the illustration on the 
front cover of this week’s Science News 
LETTER. 
Further down the quarter-mile aisle 
are other motors and generators taking 


form. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 
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BOTANY 


Finds Another Clue 
To Riddle of Chlorophyll 


YOTHER clue to the riddle of how 
plants, ultimately responsible for 
the world’s food supply for only plants 
can manufacture food from simple sub- 
stances, combine carbon dioxide and wa- 
ter to form sugar was reported by Dr. 
E. D. McAlister of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. 

Chlorophyll, the green coloring mat- 
ter of leaves and also the chemical which 
enables plants to manufacture food, acts 
as a single molecule at a time and not in 
large groups, he told the Philosophical 
Society of Washington. 

“Looking inside” a plant by means 
of his new spectrophotometer, which he 
invented recently, while the plant was 
“waking up” after being left in the dark 
for varying periods has enabled him to 
reach this conclusion, another step to- 
ward the still future day when scientists 
will attempt to duplicate one of nature’s 
fundamental processes. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Japan Makes Gasoline 
From Manchurian Coal 


F YOU have been reading the head- 

lines in the undeclared war between 
Japan and China and have asked your- 
self why Japan wants Chinese territory 
you have only to turn to the pages of 
the technical magazine Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, published by 
the American Chemical Society, to find 
one answer. 

Japan is without natural resources of 
oil and wants gasoline. Years ago Jap- 
anese scientists tried to use the famous 
Bergius process for liquefying coal and 
turning it into petroleum, for treating 
their Japanese coals. Yields of only 30 
per cent. could be obtained, even when 
the coal was processed in Dr. Bergius’ 
laboratory in Germany where years of 
*xperience have enabled chemists to get 
superior results. 

Recently, however, Japan sent some of 
the coal from the puppet state of Man- 
chuko to be tested. Yields of 74.5 per 
cent. liquid from the total coal con- 
sumed were obtained. Moreover, the oc- 
tane rating—the anti knock properties— 
of the gasolines made from the coal is 
as high as 69. By the addition of one- 
tenth of one per cent of tetra ethyl lead 
it is possible to raise the octane rating 
of these fuels up to 82. This is nearly 
as high as the octane figures of com- 
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mercial aviation gasolines in America 
which run 87 octane. 

In Korea a coal hydrogenation plant 
has been built which will have an an- 
ticipated production of 50,000 tons of 
gasoline a year. And in South Man- 
churia an even larger plant is under con- 
struction. 

Because of the low cost of natural pe- 
troleum in the United States it has not 
been necessary to go to the hydrogena- 
tion of coal to obtain gasoline. But 
when the petroleum resources here are 
exhausted or depleted the method un- 
doubtedly will be used. A small experi- 
mental piant of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines is already in operation in Pitts- 
burgh; a pioneer against that distant 
day. 
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ENGINEERING 


“Ground Noise” Cut Out 
From Talking Pictures 


SIMPLE yet ingenious device to 

cut out the buzzing “ground 
noise” that still accompanies talking pic- 
tures was patented by Edward W. Kel- 
logg, Moorestown, N. J., inventor. The 
device has been assigned to the Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Making use of a neatly-timed set-up of 
three photoelectric cells or “electric eyes,” 
the device guarantees that the silent por- 
tions of the photographic sound track 
will be truly silent. 

Sound is recorded on motion picture 
film by picking it up with a microphone, 
thus converting it to a varying electric 
current. The latter in turn operates a 
lamp which makes a record on a strip 
of film alongside the regular film. In 
projecting the “movie” in the theater, 
the process is reversed, starting with a 
film record and ending with sound ac- 
companying the motion picture. 

Because not all the sound track is 
filled with sound at all times, there are 
portions which should be black and “si- 
lent.” However, diffusing light spreads 
onto the silent portion, causing a low 
tone which detracts from the quality of 
reproduction. 

Mr. Kellogg’s device solves the difh- 
culty by making two additional “elec- 
tric eyes” operate a shutter that covers 
up the “silent portion” of the sound 
track of the film on which a copy is be- 
ing made. That, the papers of the patent, 
No. 2,096,811, explain, guarantees that 
no light will leak through to those por- 
tions and that there will be no ground 
noise. 
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IN SCIE 





Hairnets Worn in Egypt 
1,600 Years Ago 


AIRNETS are old fashioned, for 
women in Egypt wore them about 
1,600 years ago. But such hairnets! 
A hairnet of that era, exhibited at the 
Field Museum of Natural History in a 
collection of ancient textiles, is a knitted 
cap of bright red wool with tie-strings, 
The style was to swath the hair in linen 
veils and stretch the net over that. 
Sunbonnets are Egyptian, too. One 
displayed has embroidered lines of brown 
silk making a plaid effect on tan linen, 
The edge is of blue striped linen. 
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PUBLIC HBALTH 


250,000 Workers in Industry 
Suffer From Skin Diseases 


ORE than a quarter of a million in- 

dustrial workers in the United 
States lost time from their jobs last year 
because of skin diseases directly trace- 
able to chemicals and other substances 
they were required to handle as part of 
their jobs, Dr. Louis Schwartz, medical 
director of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice’s dermatoses investigations, declared 
before the National Safety Congress. 

Many of these workers develop aller- 
gies, states of super-sensitivity, to the 
particular substances with which they 
come into contact, Dr. Schwartz stated 
in recommending increased safety mea 
sures to cut down on industrial hazards. 

Each case of industrial skin disease 
costs on an average $200, he asserted,— 
$100 as compensation to the workman 
and a like amount for medical care. 

Blonds and fair-skinned people are 
more susceptible to skin trouble from 
chemical irritants than are darker, oily- 
skinned people, his survey showed. Some 
workers, on coming into contact with a 
chemical, may develop a slight form of 
skin disease and after that be immune, 
but many do not ever become so im 
mune. 

Lack of cleanliness in the shop as well 
as on the part of the individual, was 
blamed as a primary contributing cause. 

Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 
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PHYSICS 


Science Has a Mystery in 
Stellar Spectral Lines 


CIENTISTS at Mt. Wilson Observa- 

tory are seeking the solution of the 
mystery surrounding six yet-unidentified 
spectral lines that can, in no wavy, be 
associated with any arrangement of 
atoms or molecules known on earth. 
The scientific “fingerprints” of the cul- 
prit have been taken in spectral plates 
of the Observatory but linking the owner 
of these fingerprints to known things in 
the universe is still unsolved. 

Dr. Paul W. Merrill of the Observa- 
toty staff reports to the American Physi- 
cal Society that a possible suspect is dust 
in interstellar space, but admits it is 
yet no more than a suspicion. (Physical 
Review, October 1.) 

The “third-degree” tactics suggested 
by Dr. Merrill to solve the puzzle and 
perhaps obtain a confession from the 
scientific suspect consist of experiments 
in which dust particles are chilled to 
temperatures hundreds of degrees below 
zero. Light will then be shone through 
this chilled dust and attempts made to 
obtain the same fingerprints already 
known. Similar spectral line fingerprints 
for the suspect and the stellar lines 
would be clear identification in quite the 
same way that a suspect may be linked 
to a murder by his own characteristic 
fingerprints. 
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Spanish Cave Explorer 
Pursues Studies in Italy 


IVIL war, raging in the hills of 
Spain, effectually stopped research 
there by one of the world’s foremost in- 
vestigators of Old Stone Age man, Dr. 
Hugo Obermaier of the University of 
Madrid. The insurgent forces have 
gained possession of western Spain, 
where his best caves are, and their siege 
of Madrid has laid waste the campus 
of the University which was his home 
base. 
But “domestic fury and fierce civil 
strife” have not stopped the veteran 
student of ancient man from his studies. 
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Dr. Obermaier has transferred his ac- 
tivities to Italy, where he has been ex- 
ploring caves in collaboration with Ital- 
ian scientists, tracing the effects on 
Italian cave men and the animals they 
hunted, of the ebb and flow of the gla- 
ciers during the Ice Age in the north 
of Europe. 

Italy of course was never glaciated, 
but the climate of the peninsula became 
colder when the ice advanced; warmer 
when it retreated. Associated with man- 
made relics in the caves are the bones 
of such cold-climate animals as rein- 
deer, mammoth, and woolly rhinoceros 
marking the glacial advances; hippopota- 
mus, jackal, and elephant, taking their 
place during the warmer inter-glacial 
periods. Plant remains, too, keep the 
long calendar; fir-tree for cold, grape- 
vine for warmth. 

Dr. Obermaier, German-born, has 
built his fame mostly in foreign capi- 
tals. He began his career in Vienna, 
then shifted to Paris. From 1922 until 
the Spanish Civil War he was in Ma- 
drid. From here he conducted the notable 
field researches on the pictured caves of 
Spain that have written his name along- 
side that of the Abbé Breuil, pioneer 
investigator of the famous caves of 
France. Now, he adds, for a time at 
least, a fourth world capital, Rome, to 
his list of work-centers. 
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Engineers’ Committee Lists 
Approved Engineering School 


OUR hundred and forty-five study 
courses taught at 109 engineering 
schools were on the first list of approved 
schools issued by the Engineers’ Coun- 
cil for Professional Development. 
Including as one of its members Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
committee of seven, each representing 
one of America’s largest engineering so- 
cieties, has compiled the approved list 
after inspection of each school, its fac- 
ulty and its teaching equipment, a state- 
ment from the committee declares. 
Among the schools on the approved 
list are: University of California, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Car- 


negie Institute of Technology, Case 
School of Applied Science, Colorado 
School of Mines, Columbia, Cornell, 


Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio State, Pennsylvania State, Stanford 
and Yale. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Five $2500 Fellowships 
To Be Awarded by Lalor 


IVE one-year fellowships in the sci- 

ences, worth $2500 each, will be 
awarded for the academic year 1938-39 
by the Lalor Foundation. 

Applications will be received by Dr. 
C. Lalor Burdick, secretary, until Dec. 
31. The fellowships are open only to 
U. S. residents who hold Ph.D. degrees. 

The fellowships, administered by the 
Lalor Foundation which was organized 
two years ago, can be used for studying 
here or abroad. One fellowship will be 
assigned to work at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology as a memorial 
to Dr. Arthur A. Noyes, founder of the 
M.1.T. physical chemistry research lab- 


oratory. 
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Arranged Collisions Test 
Freight Car Strength 


EAVY railway cars crashing into 

each other in “collisions by arrange 
ment” are the newest laboratory appa- 
ratus used in equipment engineering 
tests. These drastic experiments were de- 
scribed at the Second Industrial Re- 
search Conference of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Research Foundation. 

Both passenger and freight cars are 
used, L. W. Wallace of the Association 
of American Railroads reported. Fully 
loaded, they weigh 84 tons each on the 
rails. Instruments set into them at 120 
places on top and sides measure the 
strains developed in the crash. 

Described also at the meeting was a 
new-type axle-testing machine, especially 
designed to take recently developed light- 
weight running gear and “give it the 
works.” They go under full stress at 
speed equivalent to 80 miles an hour, 
keeping it up until the axle fails. A good 
axle can “take it” for 200,000,000 revolu- 
tions, representing up to half a million 
miles of travel. 

“A great deal of what passes for re- 
search in industry is not research at 
all,” said Dr. Robert B. Sosman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. He differentiat- 
ed research from experimentation. Re- 
search he defined as the obtaining of 
new facts and principles without regard 
to their application. Experimentation 
aims at the discovery of new or im- 
proved processes or products, and unless 
the improvements result the work is re- 
garded as a failure. 
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PSYCHOLOGY—-STATISTICS 


Telepathy and 
Being Boomed 


Science News Letter, for November 6, 1937 


Clairvoyance 
4l . 4l 
as a Science 


Experiments in Universities, Popular Book, Radio 
Salesmanship Designed to Convince Skeptical Public 


ELEPATHY is now the subject 

of a popular boom, just as certain 
psychologists in several leading universi- 
ties have been toying with telepathy 
tests for the past several years. 

“Keep an open mind! Beware of in- 
tolerance! It is what women call ‘in- 
tuition’, what men call ‘hunch’, what 
science calls ‘telepathy!’ ” 

So entices the suave, semi-religious 
voice over the radio. 

A popular book is being distributed 
by one of the large book clubs, with a 
misty blue cover, “New Frontiers of the 
Mind” with “mind” in smoky green let 
tering, written by Dr. J. B. Rhine and 
telling the story of experiments at Duke 
University, the focus of infection of the 
present telepathy epidemic. Packs of 
cards with an assortment of crosses, ha- 
loes, waves, stars and squares upon them 
are being distributed in order that be 
lieving or skeptica’ readers may play the 
telepathy game. 

No crude table tipping, ectoplasm, 
and Ouija boards, as in former years. 
No mediums or spirits. No seances with 
lights extinguished. 


Telepathy is playing a new role. 
“Extra-Sensory” 


“Extra-sensory perception.” That which 
cannot be told by the five senses: Sight, 
touch, hearing, taste, smell. The sixth 
sense? Even beyond that, no sense at all? 

Now, is it? 

Admittedly it is an interesting game. 
\ game that scientists have played 
among themselves, seriously but dispas 
sionately—most of them. 

Some enthusiasts have become believ- 
ers and propagandists — involuntarily 
discarding the critical scientific attitude. 
Not all of them. 

What is this “telepathy,” if it is? 

First, telepathy is merely a name for 
an assumed phenomenon, not an explan 
ation. No one has demonstrated how the 
supposed communication between minds 
takes place. Sometimes it is suggested 
that telepathy is like radio. But radio 


or Hertzian waves were known physi- 
cally long before they were used to trans- 
mit signals that allow the sending and 
receiving of messages by radio. 

Telepathy is not “waves” of any phy- 
sically demonstrable sort. The claim is 
that telepathy takes place, but no mech- 
anism explaining how the communica- 
tion takes place is suggested or claimed. 

If the reality of telepathy is not dem- 
onstrated—and emphatically it is not 
to the satisfaction of scientists in general 

what is the explanation of the experi- 
ments that have been made? 

Because of the long history of so-called 
psychic phenomena, it is necessary to 
suggest fraud as an explanation. But in 
the case of current ESP card experi- 
ments, such as those conducted by Dr. 
Rhine, intentional fraud seems ruled 
out both on the part of the experiment- 
ers and the subjects. 


Minute Clues 


In such famous cases as the talking 
horse, minute sensory cues are the ex- 
planation. Almost undetectable and 
sometimes unconscious mannerisms or 
actions are the explanation in many 
cases of human and animal “mind read- 
ing.” The horse got a signal from his 
master that told him to stop pawing just 
at the time when his master wanted him 
to stop. These cues are so slight in many 
cases that both subjects and the experi- 
menter are totally unconscious of them, 
so much so that they are highly indig- 
nant at such an explanation. They may 
be expression in the eyes, muscle ten- 
sion or some other sign that ordinarily 
would go unnoticed. 

Another possible explanation is that 
“you can prove anything by statistics.” 
The phenomenon may be due to math- 
ematical error. Pure guessing would lead 
to the high score once in a while. It 
would lead to consistent high scores once 
in a while. It is like a run of good cards 
in bridge. And once in a great while a 
person is dealt a perfect bridge hand 
of all spades. Everyone is amazed, but 
actually such a hand is dealt just as of- 
ten as any particular combination of less 
desirable cards. 


Perhaps the high scores reported by 
Dr. Rhine in his telepathy card tests are 
due solely to chance. Some of thog 
studying the research are not completely 
satishied with the mathematical handling 
of the results. This is a case in which 
mathematicians and psychologists mug 
work closely together. 

The greatest danger in any such in. 
vestigation is the understandable desire 
of both subject and investigator to get 
the result that is being tested. This ap. 
plies to those who do not believe ip 
telepathy as well as those who do. 

Recogniving that danger, it must be 
said that another possible but not prob 
able explanation of the results is that tele 
pathy does exist! 

In the full light of public attention, 
focused by newspapers and radio co 
operation, telepathy has been tried with 
“negative” results in Seattle, Wash. 


Radio Test 


Prof. Ralph H. Gundlach, University 
of Washington psychologist, conducted 
the tests, using techniques similar t 
those with which Dr. J. B. Rhine of 
Duke University reports successful tests 
of “extra-sensory perception.” Dr. Rhine 
used a pack of 25 cards with 5 each of 
stars, crosses, circles, squares and wavy 
lines upon them. After shuffling, the ex 
perimenter draws a card and the subject 
tries to name it. 

A series of six group experiments in 
telepathy were made over a Seattle m 
dio station. Prof. Gundlach explained in 
advance in the press the purpose of the 
tests and ten items to be used were pub 
licized. 

At the time of the broadcast 10 to 2 
individuals, to act as “senders,” gather- 
ed in the radio station studio. One 
the test items was drawn from the pack 
of cards, it was made known to the 
“senders” who kept that item in mind 
for a short period of time. No announce 
ment of what item was drawn was 
made over the radio, of course. Then the 
item was returned to the pack and a 
shuffle and another draw was made. This 
was repeated ten times. 

About 500 listeners called or mailed 
in the order of the draw. No one got 
more than four items in ten right and 
only one per cent. got four right rf 
sults. This demonstrated no general c& 
pacity for telepathic powers. Prof. Gund 
lach points out that these tests show n0 
individual capacity for “telepathy” sine 
only one person got three or more items 
correct in more than one broadcast. 

A check experiment was performed it 
which the correct order of items wa 
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periment. One person reported eight cor- 
rect and 10 per cent. claimed five or bet- 
ter right. 

“They probably did not recognize that 
they had cheated,” Prof. Gundlach com- 
mented. 

Prof. Gundlach explained that he 
thought that the group method of test- 
ing over the radio would comb out of 
the city “any lurking group or individ- 
ual with telepathic powers.” 

It failed to do so. 

At Reed College, in Portland, Oregon, 
Prof. William Griffith attempted exten- 
sive duplication of Dr. Rhine’s experi- 
ments with negative results. 


Statistics 


It is not telepathy, but statistical 
trouble. That is the verdict from McGill 
University psychology experiments de- 
signed to test the Duke University claims 
for telepathic demonstrations through 
use of card tests. 

“The statistical techniques used by 
Dr. J. B. Rhine at Duke were so un- 
related to the problem that no conclu- 
sions properly could be drawn from 
them,” Dr. Chester E. Kellogg of Me- 
Gill University’s department of psycho- 
logy concludes after an investigation be- 
gun in 1935 and conducted as part of 
graduate seminars. 

Valid statistical methods, now devel- 
oped, can not be used to evaluate the 
Duke experiments, Dr. Kellogg holds, 
since the complete results from the tests 
conducted by Dr. Rhine have never been 
published. 

Dr. Rhine’s experiments were given 
technical publication in 1934 and have 
now been popularized in a book “New 
Frontiers of the Mind” (Farrar and 
Rinehart). He uses a pack of 25 special 
cards, in 5 suits of circles, squares, wavy 
lines, plus signs and stars. The tests are 
made in a variety of ways, usually the 
subjects attempting to name the cards 
as the experimenter or subject draws and 
holds them face down. 

If the guessing is a matter of pure 
chance or luck and the individual has 
no help from marks on the back of the 
card, facial expression of the experiment- 
er, or other sensory or extra-sensory cues, 
then he has on the first call a one-to-five 
chance of making a hit. 

Dr. Rhine assumes that this same 
chance holds straight through the 25 
guesses. It would if each card were re- 
turned to the deck after the call and the 
deck shuffled. Actually as a star is re 
moved the chances on that suit are les- 
sened slightly and the chances on other 
guesses increased. 
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The assumption has also been made 
that, in the long run, pure guessing 
would result in an average score of five 
guesses right out of twenty-five. But 
mathematicians point out that this as- 
sumption is not necessarily correct. Five 
may be the most likely score on any one 
run through the deck but it may not 
be the average over a large number of 
runs because possible scores may extend 
on one side down to zero but no lower 
—a variation of only five points. In the 
other direction, possible scores range all 
the way up to 25—20 points above the 
most likely score. 

In other words, 20 of the possible 
scores that an individual might make 
lie above the most likely 5 while only 
five of them lie below it. 

If a person guessed only one kind of 
card, naturally five of his guesses would 
be correct. So it is easy to make a score 
of 5. 

But Dr. Kellogg holds that, in the 
cases of short series of runs, chance can 
produce these higher scores claimed. He 
emphasizes that the comparison of ac- 
tual with chance results should be im- 
partial. In such a study as Dr. Rhine 
made, just as in any game of chance, 
relatively high and low scores must be 
expected from time to time. 

“A calculation may show that some 
special part of the results deviates from 
the average chance value so markedly 
that it would occur only rarely, by 
chance,” Dr. Kellogg commented. “If 
the general trend of the results shows 
that such cases are actually rare, then 
the deviations mean nothing. A tyro at 
baseball, standing at the plate and swing- 
ing with might and main, might hap- 
pen to connect with the ball and hit a 
home run. A player's rating, however, 
depends upon his batting average. Sim- 
ilarly, in the card tests, only long-run re- 
sults can justify conclusions.” 


Demon? 


One of the card tests of a Mrs. M. 
made by Dr. J. G. Pratt, assistant to 
Dr. Rhine, continued over six weeks 
and the general average is a little higher 
than the chance value of 5, a fact that 
is considered significant by the propon- 
ents of the telepathy theory. 

But Prof. Vernon W. Lemmon of 
Washington University at St. Louis pub- 
lished the results of a practical test of 
the chances, made by matching one shuf- 
fled pack with another one, for 771 runs. 
This test gave results diverging more 
from the theoretical chance value than 
Mrs. M’s. 


“Unless one is to postulate some male- 
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volent demon interfering with the shut- 
fling of the packs,” Dr. Kellogg com- 
ments, “it will have to be granted that 
neither set of results indicates the in- 
fluence of anything but chance.” 

Dr. Kellogg also observes that the ESP 
cards used in the Duke and other ex- 
periments are rather thin and translu- 
cent, with a light filagree diagram on 
the back. Even when the pack is lying 
on the table, Dr. Kellogg finds a, shad- 
owy impression of something dark shows 
through the cards, an impression which 
becomes much more definite as soon as 
the card is picked up. All the subjects 
are familiar with the designs and so 
know just what to look for. Is it any 
wonder, then, Dr. Kellogg asks, that 
some people, perhaps with exceptional- 
ly acute vision, are able to score on the 
average a few points above the figure 
representing plain luck? 

Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 





Fur coats are worn by African tribes- 
men, on the high and sometimes chilly 
veldt of South Africa. 

A flying squirrel in the Sequoia Na 
tional Park, Calif., is reported to be ex- 
tremely fond of uncooked spaghetti. 
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The 
Susquehanna 
Expedition 


of 
1916 


In that year, a survey started at 
Cooperstown, New York, head of 
the River, and proceeded south- 
ward to Chesapeake Bay. This was 
in the interests of the Museum 
American Indian Heye Foundation. 
At last, the report is ready and will 
be released December Ist. Dr. Ar- 
thur Parker of the Rochester Mu- 
seum has acted as Editor-in-Chief 
and there are various papers by Dr. 
Moorehead, Mr. R. B. Hill, Mr. 
W. B. Marye who describes shell 
heaps and petroglyphs of the Chesa- 
peake Bay region. There are other 
contributors. Also a complete bibli- 
ography. The publication is sold at 
cost, $2.45, and descriptive circular 
will be mailed to interested persons 
or institutions. 


ANDOVER PRESS 


Andover, Mass. 
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Four Russians at North Pole 
Get Together Once a Day 


By ERNST KRENKEL 


Radio Operator, Soviet North Pole Expe- 
dition (via Tass) 


IFFERENT hours have been fixed 

for every one of us for scientific ob- 
servations and work during the 24 hours 
of the day. We therefore sleep at differ- 
ent hours. We come together only at 
dinner time, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

I am the permanent night watchman 
from midnight to six o'clock in the 
morning. At ten minutes to six I wake 
Fedorov to get up for his first morning 
meteorological observations. He soon 
starts drafting his routine weather re- 
ports, kneeling before his instruments. 

At 6:15 a. m. Rudolf Island demands 
a weather report. The switches of the 
radio transmitter click as usual and it 
hums evenly. 

Meanwhile Fedorov has already boiled 
tea and fried a heap of sausages. We 
drink tea in the living tent, otherwise 
the frost makes the butter, caviar and 
cheese inedible. We soak our biscuits in 
tea in order that their crackling should 
not awake Papanin who, in his own 
words, sleeps like a hare. 

Sometimes the morning tea is 
rupted to check the chronometers or by 
a sudden appearance of the sun, which 


inter- 


demands immediate astronomical obser 
vations. 

After breakfast Fedorov 
ice “study” or remains in the tent and 
plunges into his notebooks, reference 
books and charts and becomes absorbed 
in calculations. A glorious time then be- 
gins for me; I crawl into the sleeping 
bag. About 9 a. m. Papanin and Shirshov 
get up. Fuel, stores, lamps and all other 
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United States. When publications are 
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details in the life of the camp form the 
scope of Papanin’s untiring activities. 

Shirshov spends whole days in his tent 
over the ice-hole. All smeared with 
grease, with hands blue from contact 
with the ice-cold water, he is accumu- 
lating most interesting material. 

It is very hard to warm up frozen 
porridge and soup so that nothing is 
burned. Two principal demands are 
made of food: hotter and with the least 
expenditure of kerosene. 

After dinner we have an hour’s rest 
and then we continue our work. 

It is very cozy in our place at our eve- 
ning meal, at about 10 p. m. Fedorov 
is already asleep and only three of us 
drink tea. The principal subjects of our 
conversation are Spain, China, and Mos- 
cow. Everyone has a radio head-phone 
on. At 11:30 p. m. we regularly hear 
Moscow’s loud and distinct broadcasts. 

I go out to make my meteorological 


BOTANY 





observations. Under a clear sky the cold ” 
is particularly felt. The horizon is coy. 
ered with a frost haze, there is no wind 
—which means that the night duty wil] 
be quiet and the question, “How is the 
wind?” won't resound from Papanin’s 
sleeping bag. 

Every hour I inspect the camp, I guess 
in the darkness the familiar heaps of 
ice-blocks. The antenna hangs like q 
thick rope covered with an extraordinar. 
ily thick layer of rime. Our dog Vessy. 
oly whines in his sleep; apparently he 
has a nightmare. There is a tinkling 
stillness around, now and again one 
hears ice cracking somewhere. It seems 
as if everything is frozen. But the ether 
roars with music for all tastes, and the 
revolving meter lowered into the water 
will evidently again show, at five o'clock 
in the morning, a considerable drift of 
our ice floe to the south, despite the ab 
sence of wind. 

At 5:30 in the morning, I hear a cheer- 
ful march from Moscow. I become tert 
fied at the words of the instructor of 
morning exercises: “Open the window, 
put your shorts on.” The water proce. 
dure, which he recommends, we per- 
form in the only way possible to us—we 
drink hot tea. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 19% 


Engineering With Plants 
Forecast By Botanist 


SEITQLANT engineering” as an impor- 

tant aid to enterprising horticul- 
turists was forecast by Dr. Frits W. 
Went, botanist of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, in an address at 
Los Angeles. 

The speaker’s play on words does not 
refer to mechanical engineering in the 
common sense, however. The distin- 
guished plant physiologist really meant 
literally what he said, viz., the construc- 
tive engineering of living plants, with 
the aim of producing more satisfactory 
crops. Nominally this may mean the 
making of big plants where only little 
ones have hitherto grown; but actually 
by indirect reaction the plan may bring 
improvement in quality as well. 

The time-honored methods of improv- 
ing on Nature’s forms of vegetation, 
such as seed selection and hybridization, 
have well-known limitations. The plant 
breeder often produces trees with superb 
quality of fruit, but with poor yield, poor 


resistance to pests, disease or harsh ci 
mate, and worst of all, dwarf growth 
habits. At this point Dr. Went proposes 
to use growth hormones, which are po 
tent organic chemical compounds that 
may happen to be missing in the case at 
hand. He considers it not impossible 
that a vegetable dwarf of choice quality 
may be led to develop to unprecedented 
size. If hormone treatment can be made 
to solve the problem of size and rate of 
growth, then much greater freedom is 
allowed to the expert in pollination and 
hybridization. 

The hormone may be administered in 
the manner of either soluble chemical 
fertilizer or spray, or by soaking parts 
of plants or seeds. Unlike fertilizers, the 
hormones are applied only in extremely 
dilute form. For example, the rare chem 
ical indoleacetic acid, which has exhibit 
ed high hormone potency, may be mixed 
with as much as ten thousand parts ot 
water for use in soaking cuttings which 
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one wishes to root rapidly and vigor- 
ously. 

Hormone application has reference to 
certain cases where it is not practical to 
propagate a plant from seed. Such vari- 
eties are of course commonly grafted or 
budded upon robust seedling plants. Un- 
fortunately the graft junction often seems 
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to constitute at least a partial barrier to 
growth hormones which should be pass- 
ing regularly from root to tree-top. As a 
result many grafted plants are somewhat 
dwarfed. Artificial application of hor- 
mones thus provides the remedy, assur- 
ing adequate growth. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Madness of Nations of World 
Diagnosed by Psychiatrist 


United States Rated as Manic-Depressive; Russia 
Adolescent; Germany Paranoid; Only a Few Are Normal 


HE United States is declared to be 

suffering from a “typical manic-de- 
pressive psychosis” and most of the other 
great nations of the world are diagnosed 
as suffering from various kinds of mad- 
ness in a scientific discussion published 
in Science (Oct. 22). 

The psychiatrist diagnosing is Dr. S. 
H. Kraines of London’s National Hos- 
pital for Diseases of the Nervous System, 
who last year was on the staff of the 
University of Illinois Psychiatric Insti- 
tute. 

The manic attack of Uncle Sam’s in- 
sanity reached its climax in years before 
1929, Dr. Kraines writes. In its manic 
phase, just as in the manic patient, the 
United States is happy, elated, very ac- 
tive, dreaming great dreams, doing many 
things beyond its capacity and speaking 
loudly of the success which it is achiev- 
ing. 

“Following the crash in 1929 came the 
depressive episode,” Dr. Kraines contin- 
ues, “and here again the analogy be- 
tween this depression and the manic-de- 
pressive depression is striking. In both 
instances is there a marked retardation, 
marked ebbing of energy, many com- 
plaints, inability to think through clear- 
ly, insomnia, bad dreams, fears, a poor 
appetite and a decline in the birth rate. 
He needs to learn to smooth out his 
swings.” 

The only really normal countries in 
this world today, in Dr. Kraines’ diag- 
nosis, are Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland and Switzerland. 

France reminds him of an elderly, 
fearful spinster, gingerly treading her 
way, holding her skirts high, suffering 
from an excessive emotionalism and ap- 
prehensiveness. 

Germany is going through a depres- 
sive phase with marked paranoid symp- 


toms. The depression has been chronic, 
the paranoid ideas have been coming on 
gradually in the last few years. Persons 
with such symptoms are potentially very 
dangerous, because they possess reason 
and great energy. 

Italy is really a feeble-minded person 
who has seen others grow great, who 
envies them and feels that he too can 
become a great person. 
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Japan is a small, dynamic, psycho- 
pathic personality with marked temper 
outbursts and ideas of grandeur. 

Russia is physically a strong young 
man who has just passed through the 
throes of puberty. 

China reminds Dr. Kraines of a mid 
dle-aged, bald-headed man who once was 
very fat but now has become gaunt and 
has large hanging folds of skin. He is 
becoming very irritable at the persistent 
stings given him by the irascible, small, 
psychopathic neighbor. 

England is viewed as a solid, settled 
business man who has just gone through 
a depression and has “taken it like a 
man.” He has become “too set in his 
ways” and needs to change. He has 
many grown-up sons, some stable, some 


unstable, but practically all wilful. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 





Bark of the western hemlock tree has 
been found a promising source of tan 
ning, for use in tanning heavy leathers. 

A new kind of rubber road-joint strip 
is expected to make driving smoother 
on concrete roads, because the rubber 
filling at road joints will not bulge above 
the surface. 





THE WISTAR INSTITUTE 
STYLE BRIEF 


Containing 170 pages, 23 text figures and 37 plates, published in 1934. 





This guide for authors, in preparing manuscripts and drawings for the 
most effective and economical method of publishing biological research, 
has been prepared by the Staff of The Wistar Institute Press and the co- 
operative efforts of more than fifty editors concerned in the editing of 
journals published by The Wistar Institute, and presents the consensus 
of opinion on many points relating to the mechanical preparation of manu- 
scripts and drawings for the printer and engraver. Due attention has been 
given to the relative costs of various methods of reproducing tables and 
illustrations with a view to reducing the costs of publishing papers. 


The work has been revised, rewritten and enlarged since the first copy 
was prepared and submitted to editors, in order to offer as much informa- 
tion and illustrative material on the subject as is possible within reasonable 


limits. 


It will save authors much time and expense in preparing papers for pub- 
lication and tend to expedite the publication of research. 


Price $2.00 


THE WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY AND BIOLOGY 


Address 


Woodland Avenue and Thirty-sixth Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Biological Purge Necessary 


For Mankind’s Salvation 


Anthropologist Points Out That Ape Has Stronger 
Voice Than Opera Singer; Speech No Great Gift 


Pr SIT-DOWN reproductive strike of 
the busy breeders among the mor- 
ons, criminals, and social ineffectuals of 
our population, is advocated by Prof. 
Earnest A. Hooton, Harvard anthropo- 
logist, in a new book “Apes, Men and 
Morons” (Putnam). 

“A biological purge is the essential 
prerequisite for a social and a spiritual 
salvation,” Dr. Hooton writes. “We must 
stop trying to cure malignant biologi- 
cal growths with patent sociological nos- 
trums. The emergency demands a surgi- 
cal operation.” 

Advising human beings to take a real- 
istic look at themselves, Prof. Hooton 
contends that man is not a very efh- 
cient member of the animal kingdom. 

Trying to imagine how an ape would 
regard a man, Prof. Hooton observes 
that apes have more powerful voices 
than any singer, and “an anthropoid 
ape would regard a Metropolitan opera 
star as next-door to dumb.” Even our 
vaunted achievement of speech might 
be rated more destructive than benefi- 
cial, since it creates more barriers than 
bridges for understanding. As for gad- 
gets, man is supremely good at them, 
but his judgment in using them is often 
bad. 


Fed Up 


Prof. Hooton doubts the theory that 
man’s tree-dwelling ape-like ancestor 
came down from trees and stood on his 
hind legs because changing climate 
caused the trees to shrivel away. Isn't 
it more likely, asks Prof. Hooton, that 
some intrepid adventurer got fed up 
with a diet of fruits and berries and 
took a chance on the ground where he 
could quest for ampler supplies of vita- 
mins A, B, C, D, and E? 

Within the past million years, actual 
bones of man are available, in odds 
and ends, to show what man was like. 
Prof. Hooton finds early Stone Age 
individuals “doubtless worthy persons 
but certainly 

Of England’s oldest known human 
remains, believed to be those of a woman, 


not yrepossessin Ns 
§ 


he says, she “may have been a female 
with a brain as capacious as Lady As 


tor or of any other American female 
who has played a dominant part in the 
affairs of the British Empire.” But he 
adds that Dame Eoanthropus “seems to 
have had a face like a chimpanzee— 
no chin at all, and projecting tusk-like 
canine teeth; hers was no countenance 
for which a king would renounce his 
throne.” 

The anthropologist’s serious purpose 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


is to call attention to man’s indifference 
to his biological fate and future. Look. 
ing the whole human species over, he 
thinks it needs improvement, and it cap 
improve itself. 

“Now that we have concluded our lit. 
tle sixty million year saunter,” he writes, 
“in which we started out with a tree 
shrew and ended up with Mrs. Simpson, 
or what have you, we are confronted 
with the more important task of inquir. 
ing how we have managed to get so far 
and where we go from here.” 

He advocates specifically that young 
people be taught the importance of 4 
code of biological ethics. 

“The only valid reason for trying to 
improve the biological status of man,” 
Prof. Hooton declares, “is that he be 
made a better animal—more honest, 
more unselfish, more decent and consid. 


erate in his human relations.” 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1997 


Growth No Proof of Living; 


Chemicals Can Grow, Too 


UST because something grows, it is 

no proof that it is alive. Under proper 
conditions some non-living substances— 
such as protein molecules which cause 
filterable virus diseases — “possess the 
property of forming themselves.” 

Exploring the borderlands of life it- 
self in the submicroscopic world, Dr. 
John H. Northrop of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research laboratories 
at Princeton, N. J., made known these 
new findings in delivering the Chandler 
Lecture at Columbia University. He has 
obtained a chemical substance—a nucleo- 
protein—that appears to be the bacter- 
iophage, the famous “bacteria eater” dis- 
covered over a decade ago with high 
hopes that it would prove useful in 
hghting disease. 

The strange twixt-and-between sub- 
stances, believed previously to be as alive 
as better-known bateria, are probably 
enzymes, in the same classes with pepsin, 
trypsin and other more familiar sub- 
stances that play essential roles in di- 
gestion and other bodily functions. 

Dr. Northrop was presented the prized 
Chandler medal of Columbia University 
for his “fundamental discoveries con- 
cerning bacteria, the constitution of the 
proteins, and the chemistry cf the diges- 
tion.” The medal was founded in 1910 
to honor Charles Frederick Chandler, 
called father of the American Chemical 


Society who for many years directed 
chemistry teaching at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Northrop is the sixteenth scien- 
tist to receive this award. 

The isolation and crystallization of the 
proteolytic or digestive enzymes, pepsin, 
trypsin, chymo-trypsin and carboxypep- 
tidase has been accomplished. And Dr. 
Northrop has also isolated and crystal- 
lized the inactive precursors of pepsin, 
trypsin and chymo-trypsin and determin- 
ed how they can be converted by slight 
chemical changes into the active enzyme. 

By similar procedures the isolation and 
crystallization of the tobacco mosaic vi 
rus protein, was accomplished by Dr. 
W. M. Stanley, also of the Rockefeller 
Institute, which is taken to indicate that 
virus diseases are chemical in origin. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 





S®eRADIO 


November 11, 3:30 p. m., E.S.T. 
WIVES BY THE DOZEN—IN AFRICA— 

Rev. Edward Ward of the Catholic 

University of America. 

November 18, 3:30 p. m., E.S.T. 
ROMANCE OF TUNG OIL—C. C. Con- 

cannon, Chief of the Chemical Division 

of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce. 


In the Science Service series of radio dis- 
eussions led by Watson Davis, Director, 
ever the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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Persimmons in Danger 


OLFERS and textile manufacturers 

may well unite in viewing with 
alarm the devastating outbreak of a new 
fungus disease that kills persimmon 
trees in very much the same manner 
that the Dutch elm disease kills elms. 
Persimmon wood is used in making the 
heads of wooden golf clubs and certain 
types of shuttles, and there is nothing 
quite so good for these purposes. 

As yet, the area affected is quite limit- 
ed, comprising not more than 750 square 
miles of persimmon timber in the neigh- 
borhood of Nashville, Tenn. But R. 
Kent Beattie of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, states that the new disease 
kills a tree with terrific quickness. Trees 
which were apparently healthy when he 
saw them late in July were totally dead 
when he revisited them just two months 
later. 

The disease is so new that the fungus 
causing it has been identified only ten- 
tatively, and the source from which it 


came is still wholly unknown. It acts 


like a foreign plague in its quick and 
deadly effects, resembling such intro- 
duced fungus scourges as Dutch elm dis- 
ease, white pine blister rust, and chest- 
nut blight in this respect. But aside from 
some rather uncertain records of Japa- 
hese persimmon plantings in the general 
fegion, no exotic sources of introduction 
have yet been suggested. 

Tobacco planters might rejoice to see 
persimmons wiped out, for the sprouts 
are stubborn weeds in fallow fields, cost- 
ly to eradicate. On the other hand, per- 
sons interested in the conservation and 
testoration of wildlife would join with 
the golfers and textile men in lamenting 
its passing, for persimmons are a prime 
item in the diet of raccoons, opossums, 
and several other fur-bearing animals. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 
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* First Glances at New Books 


History 
Or tHe EartH Eartuy: How Ovr 


FatHers Dwett Upon anp WooerD THE 
EartH—Marion Nicholl Rawson—Daut- 
ton, 414 p., illus., $5. Any one who takes 
any interest in the life of pioneers and 
colonists in this country will find this 
book full of fascinating information. It 
explains old fashioned ways, from ship 
building to the making of gunpowder 
and paint. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 19387 


Grammar 
ELEMENTS OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE— 
Henry W. Adams and Wilmer F. Jacob 
—Prentice-Hall, 315 p., $1.75. The con- 
tent of the book is determined by the 
frequency with which errors occur in the 
writing of students. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Automobile Mechanics 

Tix Lizzy—Adam_— Allen—Stack pole 
Sons, 172 p., $1.50. Tod and Ricky 
spend a summer working in Bill’s garage 
and learn all about automobiles. Photo- 
graphs of engines in various states of 
dissection plus some excellent diagrams 
accompany this sugar-coated short vol- 


ume on automotive mechanics. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 





Parapsychology 

New Frontiers oF THE Minp: THE 
Story oF THE Duke Expertments—J. B. 
Rhine—Farrar & Rinehart, 275 p., il- 


lus., $2.50. See page 298. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


General Science 

WorkKsook IN GENERAL ScIENCE— 
Hanor A. Webb and Robert O. Beau- 
champ—A ppleton-Century, 312 p., 88c. 
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Biology 
BroLcocicaL LaBoratory TECHNIQUE— 


J. Bronté Gatenby—Chem. Pub. Co. of 
N. Y., 130 p., $3. 
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Chemistry 

WorKBook AND LaBoratory MANUAL 
IN CHEMIsTRY FOR Use WitH Any 
Cuemistry Textsook—J. Byron Jones, 
Louis J. Mathias, Jr.. Rayman S. Wei- 
ser—College Entrance Book Co., 312 p., 
72 C. 


/ 
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Physics 
PrincipLes OF QuaANTUM MECHANICS 


—Alfred Landé—Cambridge (Macmil- 
lan), 119 p., $2.25. Prof. Landé of Ohio 
State has developed in this book the prin- 
ciples of quantum mechanics on the ba- 


Additional Reviews On Page 304 


sis of a few simple observations. Its pur 
pose is to eliminate—if possible—some 
of the non-physical ideas which may 
creep into the interpretation of the the- 
ory; ideas which have no counterpart in 
empirical facts. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Mining 
Minerats Yearbook, 1937—H. H. 


Hughes—Govt. Print. Off., 1502 p., 
$2.25. For some 57 years the Govern- 
ment’s annual summary of minerals and 
mineral industries has progressed in an 
unbroken line. In this volume, is sum- 
marized, mineral by mineral, state by 
state, all one needs to know of Amer- 
ica’s mining resources. 

Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Psychology 

THe Cooperative SoLvinc oF Pros- 
LeMs BY YouNG CHIMPANZEES—Meredith 
P. Crawford—Johns Hopkins, 88 p., il- 
lus., $1.50. The report of research con- 
ducted at Yale’s Laboratories of Primate 
Biology revealing that infrahuman ani- 
mals are capable of cooperation and the 
use of gestures to induce others to join 


in common labor. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Craftwork 
PLastics IN THE ScHooL AND Home 


Worksnop—A. J. Lockrey—Governor 
Pub. Corp, New York, 228 p., $2.50. 
A short and profusely illustrated book on 
the working of plastics. Of interest to 
any one who has spent spare moments 
“puttering” in a cellar workshop. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Medicine UST. 


ALLERGY: Its Practical Applica- 
tion, by J. A. Rudolph, M.D. Science 
News Letter: “For physicians and medical 
students, by a specialist in allergy.” $3.00 
Psychology-Education 

KNOW THYSELF: A Study in 
Mental Qualities, by John Potts, M.D., 
D.C.L. American Medical Association 
Journal: “The author promulgates a hun- 
dred rules for evaluating the minds of 
those with whom the reader may come in 
contact.” $3.00 

Health 

POISONING THE PUBLIC: Daily 
Contacts with Toxic Materials, by 
Russell C. Erb. Prof. Erb’s book covers 
poisoning from common foods, beverages, 
cosmetics, gases, plants, animals, indus- 
trial occupation. $2.00 

DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
376 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


books 
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“First Glances at New Books 


Photography 
Tactkinc Picrures: How Tuey Are 
Mape, How To Appreciate THEM— 


Barrett C. Kiesling—jJohnson Pub. Co., 
332 p. $1.40. The making of motion 
pictures from selecting the scenario to 
shooting the story, from recording the 
sound to developing the film. Even the 
social influences surrounding the na- 
tion’s gaudiest industry are considered. 
The book is astonishingly well gotten 
up, considering the low price. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 


1937 
Medicine 

Doctors oN HorsesBack: PIONEERS OF 
AmeErRICAN MepicineE— James Thomas 
Flexner Viking, 370 p., illus., $2.75. 
The son of Dr. Simon Flexner, one of 
America’s modern medical leaders, has 
written a highly entertaining as well as 
informative book about early American 


leaders. 
News Letter, November 6, 


medical 


Science 


1937 


Anthropology 
Apes, Men, aNnp Morons—Earnest AI- 


bert Hooton—Putnam, 307 p., $3. Prof. 
Hooton’s humorous touch in dealing with 
man’s not too efficient biological status 
has enabled him to drive home many an 
anthropological point, where a more 
plodding style might fail. His highly 
readable book has the serious theme that 
the human race had better do something 
to stem a rising tide of stupidity, lest 
the moron become future lord of the 
earth. See also page 302. 


News Letter, November 6, 19387 


Science 


Mathematics 


Maruematics iN Lire—Raleigh Schor- 
ling and John R. Clark—World Book 
Co. 437 p. $1.40. Another volume in 
the ever-growing flood of books designed 
to convince a skeptical adolescent laity 
that mathematics is both “useful” and 
“interesting,” if not romantic. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 
Physics 
WorkKBook AND LaBoraTory MANUAL 
iN Puysics ror Use Wituw Any Puy- 
sics Textsook—Hallie F. Turner—Col 
lege Entrance Book Co., 280 p., 72¢. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Engineering 
Manvuat or Gear Desicn. SEcTION 


3—Earle Buckingham—Machinery, 172 
p., $2.50. SEc. 1-3, $7. Helical, her 
ringbone and spiral gears are covered 
in this section of Prof. Buckingham’s 
text on what gears for different pur- 
poses should look like and how they 


should be made. The book is reproduced 
from the author’s own tables entirely 
by the photo-offset process, a photo- 
graphic process that makes sure that no 
typographical errors will crop up to em- 
barrass the user. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Engineering 

ENGINEERING MecuHanics: Statics—S. 
Timoshenko and D. H. Young—Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 334 p., $2.75. A first text- 
book for engineering students. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Engineering 

ENGINEERING MecnHanics: Dynamics 
—S. Timoshenko and D. H. Young— 
McGraw-Hill, 323 p., $2.75. A com- 
panion text to “Engineering Mechanics: 
Statics” by the same authors. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Heating 

Ow Fuets anp Burners Wit Spet- 
cIAL REFERENCE To AuToMaTic Domes- 
tic Types—James A. Moyer—McGraw- 
Hill, 375 p., $4. An informational man- 
ual for the mechanics, engineers and 
service men who must keep in good 
working order the increasing thousands 
of automatic oil burners in use in Amer- 
ica. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 
Chemistry 
CuHeEMistrRY, MATTER AND’ LIFE— 


Stephen Miall and Laurence Macken- 
zie Miall—Longmans, Green, 296 p., il- 
lus., $2.60. A British book which is 
designed for the intelligent layman with 
only a few of the concepts of chemistry. 
The place of chemistry in the material 
universe and in the processes of life is 
the scope of the work. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Physics 
Evectriciry AND MaGNetismM—S. 
roy Brown—Holt, 310 p., $2.80. A text 
for college students majoring in physics, 
written by the professor of physics at the 
University of Texas. The volume should 
be useful in engineering courses as well. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Le- 


Chemistry 
An OUTLINE oF OrGANIC CHEMISTRY 


(Rev. ed.)—Ed. F. Degering and others 
—Barnes & Noble, 317 p., $1.25, paper, 
2.25 cloth. Not a textbook but a sup- 
plement to any good text. It will be use- 
ful to college students majoring in or- 
ganic chemistry or to graduate students 


in the same field. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 





Additional Reviews , 
On Page 303 


Aeronautics 
My Fryine Lire—Sir Charles Kings 
ford-Smith—David McKay, 284 p, $. 
The life story of an aviator who, de 
spite his tragic disappearance into the 
wastes of the Pacific, ranks as one of 
the greatest of the aerial pioneers, as 
written by Gregory Rawson from 
“Smithy’s” papers and diaries. The book 
is filled more with adventure than with 
scientific details of how he made many 
of his flights in the days before aerial 
navigation had reached anything like its 
present development. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1937 


Mathematics 
Tue PsycHoLtocy AND TEACHING oF 


AritHMetic — Harry Grove Wheat — 
Heath, 591 p., $2.80. West Virginia 
University’s Professor of Education starts 
with a history of numbers and of the 
idea of “number” and works his way 
through a study of pedagogical meth- 
ods to suggestions on how to teach arith- 
metic. Intended primarily for normal 
school use. Prof. Wheat pays particular 
attention to dispelling the idea that num- 
ber is an intrinsic part of the material 


world. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 


Chemistry 
First Principces or Cuemistry (Rev. 


ed.)—Raymond B. Brownlee, William J. 
Hancock, Robert W. Fuller, Michael D. 
Sohon, Jesse E. Whitsit—Allyn and Be 
con, 798 p., illus., $1.80. 


Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 


Metallurgy 
THe GorpsmitrH’s Hanpsook Con- 


TAINING FuLt INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
ALLoyING AND WorkINc oF Goxp (Rev. 
Ed.)—George E. Gee—Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., of New York, 263 p., $2.50. 
Covers methods of refining, alloying 
and working gold. A companion vol 
ume to the “Silversmith’s Handbook,” 
its name has been changed from the 
“Practical Gold-Worker” to make it com 
form with the other. It is written and 
printed in a style reminiscent of books 
a hundred years ago—adding in a sense 


to its interest. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 


Physics 
First Principtes of Puysics (New 
ed.)—Robert W. Fuller, Raymond B. 
Brownlee and D. Lee Baker—Allyn and 
Bacon, 812 p., illus., $1.80. A high 
school text-book by three New York 
high school physics instructors. 
Science News Letter, November 6, 1987 
























